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The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 
Translated from the second German edition by A. J. Butler, 
M.A. With colored plates, maps, and illustrations. Vol. II., pp. 
562. London and New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

The first volume of this work was published a year ago, and was 
at that time noticed in this Journal, when the general aim of the 
author was explained. It is not a history, but a treatise on ethnog- 
raphy, describing the various stocks and races of mankind, princi- 
pally with reference to their conditions of culture. 

This second volume is devoted to the native American or Red 
race and the Negro or African stocks. There is also a short chap- 
ter on "the Arctic races of the old world," by which is meant 
that group in Siberia and Northern Europe which some call Tura- 
nian and others Ural-altaic. 

The native American tribes are divided with reference to their 
progress in civilization into two groups, — the wild and the civilized 
peoples. In Africa, the division is made between the light stocks 
of South and Central Africa, such as the Bushmen, Hottentots, and 
Dwarfs, and the True Blacks, including the Bantus of South and 
East Africa, the Black Hamites of the East, and the Sudanese. The 
last mentioned are not embraced in this volume. 

In the introductory remarks to each of these divisions the author 
reviews the geographical environment of the stocks and describes 
their general physical appearance. A slight sketch of their his- 
tory when known is added, and a full account of their arts, gov- 
ernment, mode of life, and forms of religious worship. In all 
these branches he has availed himself of the most recent author- 
ities, and his presentations are clear, full of instruction and free 
from bias. His chapters on the American Indians are the best 
which have appeared in a work of the kind since the epochal treatise 
of Waitz on the Naturvolker of the world. 

While meriting this high praise, yet a careful reader will be 
aware of some deficiency in the chapters on the religious ideas and 
organizations of these rude peoples. The author is too exclu- 
sively occupied with the externals of worship, and does not catch, 
or, at least, fails to present, the psychic attitude of the primitive 
man tbwards his conceptions of the supernatural. The similarity 
which both author and editor point out between the myths of far 
distant nations is not analyzed in its bearings on the spiritual 
development of the race. The Totemic bond, which underlies 
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both the religious and civil life of so many tribes, is quite imper- 
fectly explained ; and the evolution of ethical ideas through the 
relation of social necessities to the strictly religious ceremonial 
law is not brought into the prominence its importance merits. In 
various passages there is still evidence of that habit of underrating 
the mental capacity of savages which has come down to us from 
the literature of the eighteenth century, — when "Voltaire could 
assert that the study of the social conditions of barbarous tribes 
has no greater interest than that of a pack of wolves ! Thus (p. 
267) he writes that "some fragmentary ideas about the supernatural, 
some faded and confused traditions exhaust the evidences of mental 
life," in the Bushmen, — evidently unaware of the voluminous and 
rich collection of their myths and folk-lore, filling seventy odd 
manuscript volumes, obtained by the missionary Bleek. 

These, however, are not serious blemishes. The work as a whole 
is the best on its branch in our language, and should be in all our 
educational and general libraries. It is printed in clear type on 
good paper, and the illustrations are numerous, accurate, and drawn 
from the most trustworthy sources. 

Daniel G. Brinton. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Essays and Speeches. By William Samuel Lilly, Hon. Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. London: Chapman & Hall, Ld., 1897. 

This is a collection of most interesting essays. No one who 
wishes to understand the development of the modern English 
mind should omit their perusal. Not, indeed, that the reader will 
find in them any contribution to the development of the world's 
thought. With all their erudition and brilliancy, they force the 
conviction that their writer is off the main track ; but they show 
the working of certain fundamental ideas on a type of mind which 
has played, and which will play, an important part in the formation 
of English religious and ethical thought. That man is not merely 
"ein geniessendes thier," but that he is "a person endowed with 
true volition," is Mr. Lilly's profoundest conviction, which it may 
be said to be the object of this volume to establish. But though 
the proposition is of such unimpeachable philosophical authority, 
and though it is expressed (especially in the essay on "Litera- 
ture and National Life") with much eloquence and power, it is 
unsupported by convincing argument so far as these essays go. 



